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W.GEOFFREY ARNOTT(Leeds): Two notes on Alexts' Isostasion LCM 10.7(Ju1.1985), 98-101 


I. Fr.97 (2.328 Kock, 2.414 Edmonds) 

The text of this comic fragment, which is cited by Athenaeus 4.134cd to i1- 
lustrate the custom of Athenian males dancing at drinking-parties, appears in the 
last two editions of Athenaeus (by Kaibel and Gulick) and in almost all! the edi- 
tions of the comic poets since Meineke (FCG 3.425) as follows: 

émd cuuBokév Enivov, dpxetosar ~dvov 

BAenovtec, GAAo S’ovSev, Stu dvdyata 

wal ovtiwy Exovtec, “Olwv, KdpoBoc 

wal KuBudc, LeutGorrc. 
A full critical apparatus would note that Maretanus Gr.447, the sole independent 
ms. of Athenaeus at this point (the Enitome omits this fragment), writes the names 
and nicknames in vv.3-4 as if they were common nouns, according to its convention; 
and that in v.4 it gives the unmetrical reading wal wuBidc wal ceul&arrc: the se- 
cond wal was deleted by Dindorf to restore the scansion. 

Theodor Bergk (Commentationum de reliquits comoediae atticae antique libri 
duo, Leinzig 1838, 379f.) was the first scholar to make real sense of the fr. by 
arguing that vv.3-4 listed the names or nicknames of four men, two of whom were 
identifiable Athenians of the second half of the fourth century: the politician 
Kallimedon, nicknamed 6 KdeaBoc, whose career in Athens extended from ca. 345 to 
318 B.C.*, and Kobios, who was one of the lovers of Pythionike, a courtesan who 
left Athens in 330/29 B.C.*. Antiphanes (fr.26 v.19 = 2.20 Kock, 2.172 Edmonds) 
calls Kobios &v&piv ... G&ototov, which can imply genuinely noble Athenian lineage 
or (by sarcastic irony) notably low birth. 

The general brilliance of Bergk's interpretations in this now largely for- 
gotten book* doubtless led Meineke to accept Bergk's interpretation of the frag- 
ment lock, stock and barrel when he published the third volume of his great edi- 
tion of the comic fragments two years later. The interpretation is in fact prob- 
ably 75% correct. A more critical assessment of the arguments, however, can point 
to two problems facing a total convert to the Bergk view. 

1) KdpaBog and KuBtdc are known Athenians, with (nick)names derived from dua, 
as vv.2-3 of the fragment state. DeutGoruc, the final person mentioned, is more 
of a mystery, but as the same nickname turns up again in a similar list of names 
in another play of Alexis, the Pankratiastes (fr.168 = 2.359 Kock, 2.454 Edmonds), 
Once more in company with Kallimedon 6 KdépaBoe and Kobios®, he is likely to have 
been a real person, readily identifiable by Alexis' audience if not by us today. 


1. The one exception is F.H.Bothe, Poetarwn comicorum graecorun fragmenta, Paris 
1855, 538, where the text has a wilful and prodigious eccentricity typical of 
the editor. 


2. On Kallimedon, his nickname and his career, see especially Bechtel, Die ein- 
stammigen mannlichen Personennamen des Griechischen, die aus Spitznamen her- 
vorgezogen sind, Abh.Géttingen 2/5(1898), 23f.; Swodoba, RE s.v. 'Kallimedon 
1, 1647ff.; Olivieri, Attz Acc.Napolt 9(1926), 470ff.; Webster, CQ ns2(1952), 
22, and Studies in Later Greek Comedy?, 45f.; and Hunter's edition of Eubulus, 
commentary on fr.9.2. 


3. She accompanied Harpalus to Babylon, where she died. Our information about her 
comes from Athenaeus 8.339d, 13.594d-596a, Diodorus 17.108.4-6, and Plutarch, 
Phoktion 22. 


4. See especially the memoir about Bergk printed in his Opuscula philologica, ed- 
ited by R.Peppmiiller, Halle 1884, II.xxf.. 


5. In fr.168 the latter's name appears in the form KeBiov. If that spelling in 
-twy is correctly transmitted by the codex Marcianus there (Athenaeus 6.242d), 
it must be taken as a Kosename variant of a familiar kind (in nicknames the 
-wy suffix often indicates ‘qualities which meet with disapproval’, Buck and 
Petersen, Reverse Index, 247; cf. C.W.Pepler, Comic Terminations in Artstopha- 
nes and the Comic Fragments, Baltimore 1902, 33ff.; Kretschmer, Glotta 7[1915/ 
19163, 34f.; Chantraine, La formation des noms en gree ancien, \60ff.; the 
standerd work, however, remains Bechtel's Spttznamen, cited in n.2 above. 
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I say ‘he', not 'she', because all the other names in both lists are male, and 99 
parallel instances of Athenian men with nicknames drawn from feminine nouns are 
easy to supply (e.g. Philoxenos fh Itepvononic, Athenaeus 6.242bc = Axionikos fr.6 
V.2, 2.414 Kock, 2.564 Edmonds; Glauketes fh Yritm, Plato comicus fr.106 v.2, 1. 
629 Kock, 1.524 Edmonds). “Olu, however, the first name in Alexis' list here, 
does not appear elsewhere, and although it is correctly formed (as either real 
name or a soubriquet)®, its absence from Alexis' parallel list at fr,168 ought at 
least to give one pause. Is the man perhaps a fata Morgana? 

2) With the text of vv.3-4 suggested by Bergk and endorsed by Meineke, we 
have the sequence A, B wai C, D in a list of four names, which is highly unusual. 
As Denniston clearly shows (Greek Particles*, 289f.), the norm in classical Greek 
is to connect either all of none of the items in a list with copulative particles, 
and a sequence such as A, B wal C, D could be justified as a rare exception only 
if B and C (here KdpaBoc ual Kufidc) were conceived of as a closely linked pair’, 
because of some association in real life perhaps, or the shared fishiness of 
their names. 

In view of these misgivings, it might be better to approach the manuscript 
text on a different tack. Hitherto it has always been assumed that this fr. of A- 
lexis was spoken from beginning to end by one speaker, If it were interpreted as 
a dialogue®, however, the two difficulties above that give a cautious critic pause 
can be easily removed, and the second wal of the codex Marcianus in v.4 preserved. 
Did Alexis perhaps compose vv.2-4 with the following division between two speakers? 

As wow ovéyata, 
wal outiww Eyovtec. B. Glu; A. KdeaBoc 
wal KuBidc. 8B. wal <o.tiwv>; A. Septéaric ... 
Character B would be playing the role of ‘straight man' or 'feed', whose interjec- 
tions would enable his companion to explain his puzzling remark of vv.2b-3a with 
appropriate and topical examples. 


II. Fr.98 (2.329 Kock, 2.416 Edmonds), vv.13-15 
In this amusing set of trochaic tetrameters Alexis describes with a lively 

and vivid immediacy some of the ruses adopted by ketatrai in order to supplement 
natural deficiencies and to achieve accepted standards of beauty. The opening 
twelve lines tell us the remedies for excessive shortness (cork stitched inside 
the shoes to form concealed soles), excessive tallness (head on one side, thin 
sandals), and flat haunches (artificial paddino to produce the curves). At the end 
of v.12 we learn of the hketaira who novAtav d&pcw Exet, ‘has a fat paunch': what 
remedy is available to her? Vv.13-15 tell us: 

TLTOL Ect’ avtato. tobtw, Gv Exouc’ol muzitxol- 

6p8& mpcoSeToar torafita totwSutdv tfc noLAiac 

Gonepel uovtoto. tovtotc ele td npdoS’donjyayov. 
I print here my own text, which differs in certain particulars from that of pre- 
vious editors of the comic fragments (especially Meineke, FCG 3.423; Kock; Edmonds). 
It is based, exceptionally for Alexis, on the evidence provided by two different 
quoting sources, Athenaeus 13.568bc (3.252 Kaibel) and Clement of Alexandria, 
Paedogogus 3.2.8 (p.241 Stuhlin®). For Athenaeus the codex Marcianus (hereafter 
A) is the sole independent witness (the Epitome omits these lines, probably be- 
cause of their textual and interpretative difficulties), while for Clement the 
codex Parisinus (hereafter P) is the surviving archetype of all the known mss. 
containing the Paedodogus (see St&hlin*, xvi ff.). I supply here a brief critic- 
al apparatus of the passage: 13 corr. Jacobs, Addit. 301: omStec tautaror (with 
no accents) A, tit8larc tatmaorv PO 14 tora P, tom AD y’otv abtin A, 
ov tov tuvGutov (with no accents) P: todvSutov Sylburg, tovEéxov Grotius, Excerp- 
ta 571, 972, totnrvtov Kaibel. 

This section of the Alexis fragment has been discussed by many scholars, who 

have proposed a long catalogue of conjectures and interpretations®. A few of the 
suagestions are credible and creditable, the majority tediously feeble and wrong. 


6. On the formation, see n.5 above and the works there cited. 


7. E.g. Herodotus 7.132.1 has “Ayatol ot @SiGrar nal @nfator wai ol Gor Bowwrtol 
in a list after seven asyndetic nouns. 


8. The codex Marcianus does not indicate part divisions. 


9. In addition to the editors of the comic fragments (here including J.Bailey, 
Cambridge 1840, 30ff.; Bothe, 537; Meineke, ed.min. 710ff.; A.Pickard- 
Cambridge, Oxford 1900, 78 and 190), of Athenaeus (cf. also Casaubon's Anim- 
adversiones in Athenaewn, 837; and Schweighaeuser's similarly titled commen- 
tary, 7.60ff.) and of Clement (cf. also Sylburg, Ammnotationes in Clem.Alex., 
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It will do no service to their authors‘ reputations or to the reader's patience 
to resurrect the casualties here; they will lie better buried. However, allthough 
the three lines bristle with difficulties, it seems to me that a reasonable (if 
not always certain) solution to all the problems may be achieved without recourse 
to the drastic rewriting proposed by scholars such as Bergk and Emperius. The 
problems are best tackled in the order of their appearance. 

1) tutSt’ (13) lies behind P of Clement, as Jacobs was the first to observe 
(Addit.301), and omSi* behind A of Athenaeus. Choice between synonyms is not al- 
ways easy, but here tut&’’ is much preferable. In Attic Greek titSdc and its con- 
geners denote the female breast (LSJ s.v.; Pollux 2.163; cf. Aristophanes, Thesm. 
640, Antiphanes fr.106.4 = 2.53 Kock, 2.208 Edmonds, Menander, Sam. 266, 536, 540), 
while otfSog and its congeners = 'breast' generally, with no sexual distinction. 
In Koine and Byzantine Greek, however, otfiS0¢ became very much the predominant 
form, and it seems very likely that A's reading represents an assimilation to 
current usage on the part of Athenaeus or a later copyist. 

2) avtato. (13) refers to the hetatrai themselves, not to their old instruc- 
tors, as E.Harrison supposes; from v.12 of this fragment on, the distinction be- 
tween superannuated and young hetatrat becomes irrelevant to the argument, and so 
is ignored. 

3) of woyttxol (13) are comic actors, as Jacobs first explained (VS 374), and 
the reference here is clearly to the false bosoms (moootepviéia, Lucian, Salt. 27) 
worn by the male actors when playing female roles. How far such a reference breaks 
the realistic illusion cannot now be estimated in our ignorance of the scenic con- 
text; see M.Treu, Phtlologus 103(1958), 230ff.; D.Bain, Actors and Audience, Ox- 
ford 1977, 215f.. 

4) p84 mpoo8etoar toraita (14): ‘having put attachments just like this on 
straight’. The expression is unexceptionable. tovatira was attacked by Kock (who 
proposed te tatita, on the basis of A's reading) and Jacobs (EvAdeta ‘), neither 
of whom realized the comic significance of tovaita. A competent actor could raise 
a laugh as he said it by miming with his hands the shape of a large female bosom. 

Up to this point the text can be corrected and interpreted with some degree 
of confidence. The eleven words following totaiita, however, are much more puzzling; 
we may perhaps be able to restore what Alexis actually wrote, but our ignorance of 
some aspects in the subject matter may hamper our total comprehension. 

5) A's y’otv attiiv and P's ov tov tuvéutov are likely’® to be corruptions of 
tobv6utdv, as Sylburg™ (see his Annotationes in Clem.Alex., 826) first saw. totv- 
6utdv tiig xoLAlag would presumably be a garment parallel to the modern corset, 


Paris 1629, 826), the following items may be consulted (but not all of them 
profitably): R.Argenio, Viehtana 5(1968), 131ff.; D.Bain, Actors and Audience, 
Oxford 1977, 215f.; T.Bergk, Z/s f.d. Alterthwnsw. 7(1840), 1079; F.H.M. 
Blaydes, Adversaria in Com.Graec. Fragmenta, Halle 1890, 1896, I.107f., II. 
157, 336f., Analeeta Comtca Graeca, Halle 1905, 325, Miscellanea Critica, 

Halle 1907, 183; P.P.Dobree, Adversaria, Cambridge 1833, 11.343; A.Emperius, 
RhMus 1(1842), 460f. = Opuscula philologica et historica, Géttingen 1847, 
157f.; H.Grotius, Excerpta ex Tragoedits et Comoedits Graecis, Paris 1626, 

571, 972; E.Harrison, CR 52(1938), 197; H.van Herwerden, Mnem.6(1878), 70, 
14(1886), 185, 22(1893), 161, Collectanea Critica, Leiden 1903, 123; W.A. 
Hirschig, Annotattones ertticae in comicos, etc., Utrecht 1849, 11f.; F.Jacobs, 
Additamenta Animadverstonum in Ath.Detpn., Jena 1809, 301f., Vermischte Sehrif- 
ten IV, Leipzig 1830, 326ff.; A.Meineke, Curae Criticae, Berlin 1814, 8, 63; 
and S.A.Naber, Mnem.8(1880), 257f.. 


10. Two other conjectures here deserve an honourable mention, although palaeo- 
graphically they are harder to justify: Grotius' todEéxov (Exe. 571, 972, 
long before Blaydes resuscitated it, Adv. II.157) and Kaibel's totwAvutov. Both 
ideas require the object of d&miyayov to be the slack flesh of the paunch, but 
how would the flabbiness be concealed by bringing it ‘away to the front’ (etc 
td Tipd08")? Kaibel realized that his conjecture necessitated three further al- 
terations (in themselves improbable: uovtoto.y etc totmicde toto’ &v- 
fyyayov) to the transmitted text. 


11. Or rather Sylburg corrected (so far as the accent was concerned) by Dindorf. 
In both mss. the error doubtless originated from a failure to understand the 
crasis of td EvSutdv to totv-. In the Mareianus this was associated, as so 
often, with a misreading of uncial characters (T/T, A/A); the Paritsinug cor- 
ruption probably includes the incorporation of interlinear readings ( ) 
into its text. 
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worn presumably by hetatrai and other women to flatten stomach flabbiness (could 
it also have been the term for the skin-tight body covering worn by actors over 
any padding in order to hold it in place?). Alexis' words imply that the garment 
was put on first round the back and then pulled tight over the stomach (cf. Gu- 
lick's note in the Loeb edition of Athenaeus, vol.6, p.69 n.'b'). But two quest- 
ions remain to baffle twentieth-century man. How did the use of false bosoms help 
this corset do its work? Perhaps an ample bust, however artificial, would draw 
attention away from, or indeed serve to minimize any impression of, the flabbi- 
ness below”. And what is the point of the analogy Gonepel uovtoto.? 

nuovtdg is always a long straight wooden pole, which may be used (e.g.) on 
board ship to prevent the vessel's contact with land or another ship (Homer, 0.9. 
487, Euripides, Ale. 254, Thucydides 2.84; cf. Epicrates fr.10.4 = 2.286 Kock, 2. 
354 Edmonds, where the obscene sense of an erect penis is primary in a series of 
nautical/sexual plays & double entente), on land, to poke the muddy bottom of a lake 
or stream (Herodotus 2.135, 4.195), to fend off wild cattle (P. Catr. Zen.59362".34, 
a letter of 242 B.C.), to wound an opponent (presumably with a spear head affixed: 
Lucian, Tou.55), or as a crutch to help a disabled person walk (Galen, UP 3.5 = 
p.137.25 Helmreich). novtoto. must have some analogous function in the text of 
Alexis here, if the mss. preserve it correctly. 

Hard evidence from the ancient world is desperately short for perishable Re- 
alten, and a combination of common sense and male imagination may not be a reliable 
substitute. The following suggestion is advanced simply as a cockshy. If the false 
breasts in the property wardrobes of Athenian drama were mounted on the tops of 
poles, those poles would need to be fastened securely in place at the front of the 
body, with the feet of the poles presumably locked in some way under the corset 
garment. With such an arrangement the poles would help to keep the breast pads in 
position and also to flatten down loose flesh on the stomach, acting like the 
whalebone stiffeners on more modern corsets. As a practising dramatist Alexis would 
know all about such comic properties; he may also have known — or just guessed 
(rightly or wrongly) — that an hetaira's falsies were similarly structured and 
worn. I translate the whole passage, accordingly: ‘the retatrai have (false) breasts 
of the kind that comic actors possess. Having put attachments just like this on 
straight, they bring the belly corset round in front of the body (and away from 
the skin), using the attachments just like poles’. 

In favour of the above very tentative interpretation several things might 
be said. It makes sense of the sound Greek of the paradosis, requires the few- 
est and palaeographically most justifiable conjectures, and accords generally 
with practical possibilities. Yet is faces two obvious objections. One is the 
absence in Greek literature elsewhere and art of any reference to (or illustr- 
ation of) the postulated breast poles. The other is perhaps more dangerous for 
a modern male to discuss. In real life a flabby female stomach is more often 
associated with an ample bosom rather than with a minuscule one. For an hetatra 
with both a bulging stomach and a generous bust, the poles would make sense, 
but not the falsies? Is the interpretation that I have suggested untenable, in- 
adequate or incomplete? Could the text's transmission be more corrupt than I 
have assumed? Could Alexis have been guilty of clumsy or imprecise expression? 

Or could the mysteries of an ancient courtesan's underwear be impenetrable to 
modern scholarship? I should be grateful for any suggestion which might contri- 
bute to the elucidation of the passage and its problems. 
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12. Edmonds’ translation (cf. his note 'e', p.417) implies that the dress hangs 
freely over the false breasts and drops clear from there to the ground (cf. 
here also Argenio, 131ff.). This blurs or misinterprets details in the Greek 
(e.g. the point of the comparison to 'poles'; the reference to bringing for- 
ward the covering of the stomach), and weakens Alexis' meaning. The poet here 
seems to be illustrating devices which counteract rather than just conceal 
physical deficiencies. Edmonds' dress would resemble a modern maternity gown 
— hardly the seductive or provocative attire of an hetaira, even if we allow 
for different attitudes to dress. 
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Dionysus and Xanthias, his slave, have entered Hades.. The former, following 
the friendly reception offered Herakles & Za Xanthias in 502-518, is at this point 
dressed again as Herakles. He now, however, finds himself confronted with two wo- 
men who recall the gluttony and unpaid bills of Herakles when he earlier patron- 
ized 'the inn’ (550). There is one inn, under whose roof (see 565-566) the misdeeds 
of Herakles took place; and we might expect that there was also one proprietor (the 
‘landlady', movEoxeutpta) and not two. The second woman (called by the other Pla- 
thané, 549) would then be a servant who can readily identify the villain (552) re- 
sponsible for the gluttonous consumption of so many of ‘our' loaves (551). But the 
very identity of interest thus expressed, and the whole tone of the dialogue — es- 
pecially the use by Plathan® of tdéAa and tava (559, 565) — suggest, as with 
the women in Ecelestazusae (124; 90, 156, 190, 242) participants of equal status. 
The women are metics (569) who live in and run the inn together. 

How are their comic rOles to be distinguished? There is no need, except in the 
poets underlined below, to dispute the attributions accepted or suggested in the 

ate Professor Stanford’s fine edition. The landlady, excitable and voluble, points 
out a catalogue of Herakles' crimes, Plathané (who finds it hard to get a word in) 
remembers vividly his most prodigious meal (‘cheese, baskets and all', 559-560). 
Her r6le (it seems) is quasi-bomolochic (cf. Woman B in Ecclesiazusae), and the 
landlady's call to summon Kleon (569) is merely a feeder giving Plathan® the chance 
to cap it with a summons to Hyperbolos (570). 
We should not suppose (a) these lines snoken to attendants (remarks or ques- 


tions to no-one in particular are standard Aristophanic practice): (b) 570-571 in- 
terposed by Dionysos (who is much too scared to say anything at all till the woman 
have gone, 579). Similarly, he should not interject 574, a line in which Plathané 
endeavours once again to cap and outdo proposals from her partner. But ideas for 
punishment cannot be voiced for ever; the landlady, therefore, moots one last dras- 
tic measure, breaks off with 44a (577, a common usage), and herself sets out in 


search of her already (569) desiderated Kleon. Plathan@ has no role here except to 
follow 'off'; the landlady ends, as she introduced, the scene’. 


1. The note argues (in effect) for Rogers' attributions. 
Copyriaht (C) 1985 R.G.Ussher 
For the convenience of readers the Editor here prints the relevant lines of Frogs 


with the author's attributions. 
TIANAOKEYTPIA = Task Maken Seto’ EAS’, 6 marvolipyog obtool!, 549 


&c Ec TS mmVSoxneTov eloeAmw note 550 
éunatSex’ Gotove watécny *hudiv. 

TIAA@ANH vh Ala 
éuetvoc abtdc Sfita. 552 
* * * * * * * 

TIA. ud Al’ obSé tov tupdy ye Tov xAupdv Tdov, 559 
d3v odto¢g abbtote tote taddpote vuatiooLev. 560 

TIA. yore rt’ érer6h tépybetov énpattdéuny, 
EBrAewev Ec ve Eorub udqwxtd ye. 

BAN@IAD tovutou tiktvu tolisyov: obtoc 6 todmoc TMavTaxod. 

TIA. ual td El@oc y’ éonfito palveotar Soni. 

TA. vh Alta téAaLvo. 

TIA. vin 5 Serodon yé nou 565 


ént thy natin’ cd8bc dvermnSrjoouev- 
& &’ Gxer’ €EdEac ye tac WidSouc Aafav. 


BA. ual toto tovtou totpyov. 
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ces in Middle and New Comedy 
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References to other plays or playwrights within a given work call attention to 
the play as play; such references are usually considered illusion-breaking devices. 
The freedom of Aristophanes and 01d Comedy in this area is well known. I propose here 
to consider the few such references we have from Middle and New Comedy. Though they 
never disappear completely, the Greek playwrights increasingly accommodate such ref- 
erences within the illusionistic framework — which has interesting implications for 
the best-known Plautine example. 

A brief but not exhaustive glance at 01d Comedy practice is in order. Aristopha- 
nes comments freely on both tragic and comic playwrights and their work. Passing by 
such well-known parodies of Agathon, Euripides and Aeschylus as those in Acharnians, 
Thesmophoriazusae and Frogs, we may note the evidence of the fragments. Agathon's 
staging techniques come in for further ribbing in Aristophanes fr.599Kock (hereafter 
K.), his verbal style in fr.326K.. The obscure tragedian Sthenelos comes in for atten- 
tion at both Wasps 1313 and fr.151K.. Aeschylus appears as a character in an unknown 
Aristophanic play where someone comments on his Phrygians: see frr.677K., 678K.. The 
comic poet Sannyrion and the tragedian Meletos seem to appear together in Aristopha- 
nes Gerytades (frr.149K., 150K.); one wonders if Aristophanes is deliberately yoking 
two well known enemies, since Sannyrion fr.2K. calls Meletos 'the corpse from the Le- 
naion', which, whether personal or professional comment, can hardly have been compli- 
mentary. Aristophanes’ comments on other comic poets include references to Crates 
(fr.333K., Knights 537-9), Cratinus (Knights 400, 525-33), Eupolis, Phrynichus and 
Hermippus (all in Clouds 553-9), Lycis and Ameipsias (Frogs 12-15). 

The fragments of Aristophanes’ 01d Comedy competitors show much the same situa- 
tion. Tragedians remain a favourite target: there are attacks on Acestor (Cratinus 
fr.85K., Callias fr.13K.) and Philocles (Cratinus fr.292K., Telecleides fr.14K.) as 


well as the ever-popular Euripides (Telecleides fr.39K., 40K.; Plato Comicus fr.30K.). 


Aeschylus appears as a character talking about his playwriting in Pherecrates fr. 
94K.. Comments on Sophocles are by and large admiring: Phrynichus fr.31K., cf. Aristo- 
phanes fr.581K.. Comments on comic poets generally centre around accusations of stea- 
long material: Eupolis fr.98K. claims he helped Aristophanes write the Knights (a 
charge repeated by Cratinus in his Wineflask, as a scholium to Knights 531 relates), 
and Hermippus fr.64K. accuses Phrynichus of stealing from others. There are some com- 
ments of more critical substance, such as the well-known passage in Cratinus (fr. 
307K.) suggesting that Aristophanes imitates Euripides, and Eupolis fr.54K., which 
ridicules Aristophanes‘ use of the colossal statue of the goddess in his Peace. 

One difference is immediately apparent as we move into the world of Middle and 
New Comedy: there is no identifiable reference in any of the fragments to any comic 
play or playwright, past or contemporary. The one possible exception is Ephippus fr. 
16K., which refers to the plays of Dionysios I, tyrant of Syracuse; he may have writ- 
ten comedies, but it is far more likely that his tragedies alone are meant here. 

References to tragedy have undergone a subtler but equally important shift. Sth 
century tragedy is now Literature rather than contemporary theatrical experience (de- 
spite any 4th century revivals of plays), a model of good writing and a source of 
maxims for living rather than a target for criticism. Thus, when characters in Anti- 
phanes fr.1K. and Philiscus fr.*215Austin quote Sophocles, we are meant to attach 
more weight to the sentiment expressed because it is authorized by the great trage- 
dian. Any tension between the sentiment expressed and the comic context, as when 
Rhea in the Philiscus fragment complains about Kronos' behaviour, makes us laugh at 
the character quoting, not the tragedian quoted, and thus does not disrupt the illu- 
sion. While we can make little of the one Middle Comedy reference to Aeschylus (Ana- 
xilas fr.19K.), it is clear that Euripides has become the object of study and admir- 
ation rather than ridicule. The opening line of his Sthenoboea was so admired that 
we find it quoted three times in comedy: Nicostratus fr.28K., Philippides fr.18K. 
and Menander Aspzs 407. He inspired at least two plays entitled 6 OtAcupiniéne (Axi- 
onicus fr.3K., Philippides fr.22K.), and Antiphanes fr.113K. speaks. of someone writ- 
ing prefaces (negidara).to his plays. 

Indeed, except for two references to the contemporary tragedian Chaeremon, one 
may look long and hard for any of the attacks on poets promised in the title of the 
Tost nepl tiv év th yéon i Tointiav of Antiochos of Alexandria 
(Athenaeus. 9.482c). In Ephippus fr.92K. there is a joke about Chaeremon's behaviour 
at parties. Eubulus fr.151K. is found in Athenaeus 2.43c, where we learn that Eubul- 
us borrowed the expression notauiod ofym from Chaeremon. R.L.Hunter in his commentary 
on Eubulus. (Cambridge 1983), ad fr.151K. suggests that in the unepitomized text an 
on-stage character would have identified Chaeremon as the poet. being. parodied. 
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Paradoxically, the phenomenon of Middle Comedy poets borrowing from each other 
implies no theatrical self-consciousness at all. Such borrowing generated the bitter 
complaints against each other of Aristophanes and his Old Comedy rivals, but provo- 
ked no comment by victim or perpetrator in Middle Comedy. Hunter, commenting on Eu- 
bulus fr.67.4K., offers a list of such borrowings, which I reproduce here: Eubulus 
fr.67.4K./Xenarchus 4.6K.; Philemon 123K./Straton 219 Austin; Eubulus 125K./Alexis 
282K.; Eubulus 110K./Ephippus 15K.; Antiphanes 89K./Epicrates 5K.. Hunter implies 
that, as much of our knowledge of the charges of plagiarism in Old Comedy comes from 
the scholia to Aristophanes, the lack of any such source for Middle Comedy may have 
obscured the situation. It is striking nonetheless that no Middle Comedy fragment 
contains, in any context, the name of any comic playwright or the title of any comic 
play. 

There are two important pieces of Middle Comedy that do not fit neatly into the 
patterns we have seen so far. Timocles fr.6K., a speech of 19 lines from his Women 
at the Dionysia discusses how watching the myths of tragedy comforts the audience in 
their own griefs and pains. We know neither the speaker nor the addressee, but clear- 
ly the experience of tragedy in the theatre (line 5: 6 yuo volic téiw Ldtawv is being 
discussed. Equally metacritical is the well-known discussion of the difficulties in 
writing comedy (the author must invent all the story details, while the tragedian has 
the myth handed to him) in Antiphanes fr.191K.. When characters on stage can discuss 
the process of creating drama and the effects drama produces in an audience, we are 
still much nearer the freedom of Old Comedy than the illusionism of the New. 

Our New Comedy instances are even fewer and continue the trends of Middle Com- 
edy. Philippides frr.18K. and 22K. have already been mentioned. Philippides fr.25K. 
contains an attack on a political figure named Stratocles (surprising for the New) 
and an assertion that it is not comedy which ruins the state but men such as he. 
Diphilus fr.60K. gives us a parasite quoting Euripides for comic purposes. Euphron 
fr.1K. is more interesting: in line 35, one cook describes the thieving schemes of 
another as a 6%, but as the fragment ends there we cannot tell if this metatheat- 
rical conceit was developed further. 

We can best judge the use of play and playwright references in New Comedy from 
Menander, where we at least have some notion of context. In Epttrepontes 1123-1126, 
the slave Onesimus quotes Euripides' Auge (which he explicitly identifies) in order 
to make old Smikrines understand the parentage of his grandchild. At Samia 325-326, 
Demeas is so outraged by a conversation with the slave Parmenon, which seems to 
confirm his belief that his adopted son has deceived him with his (Demeas') mistress, 
that he breaks into tragic apostrophe. A maginal note in the papyrus (see Gomme and 
Sandbach ad 325) indicates that this is a quotation from Euripides’ Oedipus, but 
for Demeas it is merely a burst of emotion, and he quickly masters himself. 

The premier example of tragic quotation in Menander is Aspis 407-432, where 
Daos (in an attempt to convince Smikrines that his master Chairestratos is dying) 
launches into a series of tragic outbursts. Within these 26 lines he quotes Aeschy- 
lus, Euripides, Chaeremon and Carcinus (and possibly one unidentified tragedian). 
Smikrines' response at line 414 (yvaiodoyetc, torakdALe;) shows us how to take these 
quotations: they are gnomic rather than theatrical references. The comedy lies not 
in a travesty of tragic sentiment or diction but in the gullibility of Smikrines. 

Nowhere in Middle or New Comedy do we find parody of tragedy as the primary 
purpose of quotation — a fact less surprising when one notes that, aside from a 
handful of references to Chaeremon and one to Carcinus, all of the authors cited 
are the established classics of the fifth century, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. At most there may be a comic contrast between the situtation of the character 
quoting and the language of tragedy. One also finds tragedy quoted seriously, as a 
source of wisdom or comfort in distress (e.g. Philippides fr.18K.; cf. Timocles 
fr.6K.). Most importantly, the world of tragedy now seems so distant from ‘real' 


. life’ that. such quotations imply no theatrical self-consciousness (as they did in 
Old Comedy). Tragedy has become Literature, its dramatic form less important than 


its mythic content and elevated style. When Dicaeopolis tries on the role of Tele- 
phus. in the Acharntans, the effect is metatheatrical: we are forcefully reminded 
that Acharnitans is a play too, not merely a mirror of reality. Daos' string of quo- 
tations in the Aspzs has no such effect. 
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In this light the silence of comedy on the subject of other comic plays and 
playwrights in this period is not only natural but necessary. Comedy after Aristo- 
phanes moves swiftly toward a consistently maintained illusionism. Within this 
illusion of realit » tragedy can be compartmentalized as Literature and then safely 
included — tag-lines and gnomat are part of Athenian everyday reality. To quote 
comedy , however, would be far more disruptive of the illusion than any conventions 
of aside or direct audience address; such references would remind the audience that 
they are watching a theatrical construct, not a realistic illusion. 

We may add one footnote to this survey of Greek comic practice. Plautus in the 
Mostellaria 1149-1151 gives us this exchange between Theopropides and his slave 
Tranio: TH. quid ego nune faciam? TR. si amicus Diphilo aut Philemoni es, 

dicto ts quo pacto tuo' te servos ludtficaverit: 

optumas frustrationes dederis in comoediis. 
Leo (Hermes 18£1883], 559-561) suggested we see Philemon's joking signature to his 
Phasma in this (which Ritschl, Parerga 159-160, had already suggested as the orig- 
inal of the Mostellaria). Ernout and the recent edition of Mostellaria by Jean Col- 
lart (Paris 1970), p.15, have doubted this, but still consider it possible that 
the reference comes from the Greek original. In the light of our survey above, it 
seems highly unlikely that such theatrically self-conscious jokes were possible 
within the illusionism of Greek comedy; the passage in the Mostellaria is doubtless 


a Plautine addition, of a piece with the highly self-conscious theatricality of 
his slave heroes. 
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Students of Greek drama are in the debt of Professor Winnington-Ingram and 
his publishers for the present volume, which has enabled him to bring together, 
retouch and supplement his previously published papers on Aeschylus (of the book's 
nine chapters four are largely new; seven of the eight appendices — all on text- 
ual points — had already appeared). What we have before us is, in effect, the 
completion of his tetralogy on Greek drama and music (with Sophocles. An Inter- 
pretation [1980], Euripides and Dionysus [1948, reprinted] and Mode in Anctent 
Greek Muste (1936, reprinted]). A unifying element in the book is its author's 
probing of the theological depths of the mind of Aeschylus: refreshingly unfash- 
jonable these days, and a salutary reminder that the Greeks put at least as much 
emphasis on matter as on form in their artistic creations. 

There are very good discussions of the contradictions inherent both in the 
character of Eteocles and in his situation: the resolute king and the neurotical- 
ly fearful believer in the family curse; utterer of pious sentiments for the gods' 
protection of the city vs. acid-tongued denouncer of the young women whose simple 
faith in their city-gods seems to him misplaced; his city's champion who can only 
save it by the sacrilege of fratricide. 'We see Eteocles ... being forced down a 
narrowing tunnel towards his doom' (p.23; and there are minor bonuses: a sensible 
treatment of the problem of different tenses in the assignment of the defenders 
{p.24] and interesting speculations about Jocasta's exercise of kratos over Laius 
Cpp.45-6; cf. Sept. 189]). 

The author is convincing in his adherence to the belief that the Danaid tri- 
logy had a positive outcome. Just as the Egyptiads' thuggish violence had turned 
the girls against marriage, Aphrodite appeared at the end and brought them back 
to a state of normality, perhaps for the kind of Sadie Hawkins Day race alluded 
to at Pindar, Pythian. 9, l11ff., and elsewhere. There are hints that the Danaids 
are not irreversibly bent on celibacy: fertility of flocks had been among their 
prayers of Argos (Supp2.691f.), as well as easy childbirth for women (676f.), and 
Aphrodite herself is mentioned (664). I would not, however, rule out that the 
Egyptians formed the principal chorus of the play named after them (p.64);. they 
would have presented a negative counterpart to the arrival of their cousins in 
the beginning of the opening play. 

He undertakes. with boldness and success the ‘hazardous business' of unravel- 
Ting the ‘intricate fabric of Oresteta' (132), ‘a vast dramatic exploration of 
justice, human and divine’ (75). There are splendid insights into Agamemnon, the 
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play and the character. He is the victim not only of a powerful and ingenious, as 
well as vengeful, wife, but also of the impossible expectations of (contemporary?) 
Greek society. Generals were expected, by the myths in which they were enmeshed 
or by those who had voted them into office, to win wars, counting as nothing any 
personal cost to themselves and the suffering — even sacrilege — which war 
brought with it. Clytemnestra's chief motivation is her jealousy of her husband's 
maleness, his status, which is denied to her as a woman, in spite of her manifest 
abilities. There is a sensitive interpretation of her references to her mother- 
hood at Agamemnon 1417 and 1525 (but then her appeals to Orestes at Cho.908ff. 
are not entirely sham, and the Nurses complaints at 750ff. not enough to consti- 
tute her a surrogate mother). Winnington-Ingram assigns to the strange, surreal- 
ist dream-nostalgia for Helen (Agam.410ff.) the function of removing Menelaus 
from the position of co-conqueror of Troy (p.88; but v.674 shows that he is still 
in the army's thoughts). 

He has good observations on the thematic appropriateness, as well as drama- 
tic effectiveness, of Clytemnestra's appearing as a dream — or nightmare, rather 
— in Ewnenides (p.119). There is a completely adequate refutation of the view 
that, the jurors' votes being unequal, Athena's constituted an equality and de 
facto acquittal (125 n.110), in spite of Fiwnenides 735ff. and 753. There is a 
subtle and convincing analysis (pp.126f.) of the respective weights of the sup- 
port given to Orestes by Apollo and Athena, both of whom claim to be speaking for 
Zeus, and there are enlightening comments on the role of these divine siblings in 
Ewnenides (pp.145ff.) and on the relationship between their father, Zeus, and the 
Erinyes, those darker powers whom he cannot always control (pp.154ff.), for, as 
the author remarks, the relationship between Zeus and the Erinyes is ‘the basic 
metaphysical problem of the trilogy’ (p.127 n.118). The fact that Apollo and the 
Erinyes are, morally speaking, on an unequal footing is brought out by the acute 
observation that ‘they [the Erinyes] do not — and could not logically — dispar- 
age the man-father in the way that Apollo disparages the woman-mother' (p.128 n. 
119). To say that Aeschylus ‘showed himself aware of the tragic predicament of a 
woman possessed of outstanding gifts of intelligence and will-power living in a 
male-dominated society’ (p.128 n.122) seems to me to get matters just right re- 
garding the male-female polarities in Aganenmon, just as it seems to me to get 
the political issue exactly right to say that Aeschylus ‘praised the just achieve- 
ments of Athenian democracy without being blind to its actual or potential de- 
fects' (p.130 n,127). 

Aphorisms abound. 'The study of Aeschylus is dogged by uncertainties of read- 
ing and interpretation, not least in crucial passages’ (p.83). ‘... in the trans- 
mission of texts, virtually anything can happen, though some things are more like- 
ly than others' (pp.84-85, n.15). 'It is not infrequently the case that a Euripid- 
ean situation is virtual evidence that the situation envisaged by his predecessors 
was different (p.84 n.13). ‘Oresteta is a drama in which things get worse before 
they get better’ (p.134). 'Perhaps this [doubt about attribution of Cho.691-9] is 
one of those cases, not infrequent in Aeschylus, in which the word is more import- 
ant than the man (or woman)' (p.217). 

If I have reservations on the way any of the plays is handled, they concern 
Persae. Winnington-Ingram emphasizes the difference between the reasons given for 
the catastrophe by the chorus at the beginning and Xerxes at the end on the one 
hand, and by Darius' ghost on the other. But elsewhere, too, we hear conflicting 
explanations of why the great are subject to catastrophic reversals: greatness 
(often epitomized by wealth) is dangerous in itself (Sept.761-771, Ag. 376-7, 468- 
474) although their very wealth and power may also predispose men to ‘think more 
than human thoughts' (4g.750ff.). Still, we are entitled to ask why Aeschylus did 
not at the end of Persae have Xerxes indulge in a more self-incriminating mea 
culpa: a touch of verisimilitude, perhaps, to go along with the old, foreign- 
sounding words and exotic names; a Persian king, even a defeated one, had to keep 
up the pretence that he was a god to his subjects. And I am unconvinced that there 
is even a ‘touch of humour' in the opening scene of Ewnentdes (p.151). Nor can I 
hide my disappointment at the acceptance of the now orthodox view of Za non eschi- 
leita of Prometheus Vinctus. Why then discuss possible lines of dénouement at 
such length in a book about Aeschylus? (Although I am very taken with the sugges- 
tion of a 'Herculean' loosina-procedure in the Luomenos to balance the Hephaestean 
binding at the beginning of the opening play. 
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This very useful collection fulfils an obvious need: to supply students (and 
their teachers) with a 1980: overview of Greek religion, relying on more recent 
work than the long-esteemed Guthrie, and less specialized than the books and papers 
cited in the Further Reading lists. 

It contains: 1) John Gould's deservedly well-known paper 'On making sense of 
Greek religion'; 2) P.E.Easterling on ‘Greek poetry and Greek religion', concerned 
especially with the overlap of sacred and secular, and with the seriousness of the 
Greek poetic response to polytheism; 3) N.J.Richardson on ‘Early Greek Views about 
life after death’ — that is, from Homer to Plato, including discussion of heroes, 
Eleusis and Orphism; 4) J.N.Coldstream on ‘Greek temples: why and where?', i]lumi- 
nating on the relationship between architecture and worship; 5) Paul Cartledge on 
‘The Greek religious festivals', with special attention to Olympia and to the 
Great Dionysia; 6) Simon Price on ‘Delphi and divination’, discussing both how the 
oracle worked and how Greek society used it; 7) Martin Robertson on ‘Greek art and 
religion’, particularly sculpture in its architectural setting (cult-statues, dedi- 
cations, reliefs, grave-monuments), and painting (murals and pottery); 8) J.V.Muir 
on ‘Religion and the new education’, covering Presocratics, sophists, Socrates and 
the doéBe.a trials, with useful material on religious practices other than the 
great city cults. All these papers are, as you would expect, admirably clear, tho- 
rough and stimulating, and the book should be in all our libraries (it can be used 
by the Greekless). 

A volume with several contributors is not likely to have a unified approach, 
unless it comes from someone's seminar. Here, some comments of Sir Moses Finley, 
made in his introduction to the new (1981) Legacy of Greece and reiterated in the 
Foreword to this book, seem to have set the general tone. Greek religion is 'des- 
perately alien’ (Finley, Price) and extremely difficult to comprehend (Finley, 
Cartledge); it makes unfamiliar distinctions between sacred and secular (Easter- 
ling), and its religious art, architecture and ceremonial reveal unfamiliar be- 
liefs about what the gods want of their worshippers (Coldstream, Cartledge, Rob- 
ertson); it lacks a sacred text, a vocational priesthood with centralized theo- 
logical training, a common formulation of beliefs in creed and liturgy (Finley, 
Gould, Easterling, Muir). Nicholas Richardson seems alone in suggesting (p.50) 
that even where Greek answers to age-old problems are different from ours, ‘it is 
not so difficult to understand the processes of thinking which led them to put 
forward the solutions which they gave’. 

Is it so difficult,-so alien? There seem to be two main influences on those 
who think so. The first is the weakening of the old link between classics and 
theology, which leads to an undifferentiated picture of Christianity as strikingly 
different from paganism. Thus Finley regrets (p.xiii) ‘a familiar. traditional 
approach which can no longer be tolerated', namely to ignore the ‘superstitions 
of the untutored masses’ and over-emphasize the resemblance of the educated elite 
to ‘us', ‘we’ being apparently Christian or post-Christian. 

But the recurrent contrast with Christianity depends on ignoring its untut- 
ored masses and over-emphasizing its scripture, liturgy, priesthood and ‘abstract 
dogmas'. Gould in particular shows a quite Chestertonian confidence (pp.7-8) in 
the revealed, final, stable, exclusive character of the Christian myth, as against 
Greek myth which is ‘mobile, fluent and free to respond to a changing experience 
of the world’. Greek religion, we are told, is a matter of behaviour, not belief: 
voulTevv Seotc is not 'to believe in the gods' but ‘to acknowledge the gods' by 
appropriate behaviour, like some classical Cupitt, apparently without prejudice 
to the question whether there are any (Gould p.7, cf. Muir p.215, and J.Tate, 

CR 50(1936), 3ff., on Plato's use of voutTev Seotc). 

But the educated elite of Christianity has been restructuring its theology 
and worship ever since Paul went to Corinth, while its folk-religionists have 
continued to observe t& vourCoyeva in respect of birth, marriage, death and the 
greater festivals, without much grasp of the abstract dogmas. Classical Greeks 
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are not the only people for whom ‘theology came a very bad second’ to ceremonies 
(Dover, quoted by Easterling p.36). The contrast is overdrawn, and the present- 
ation of Greek religion suffers from it: if Greek religion were that open-ended, 
half the charge against Socrates would have collapsed and doéfe.a trials (even 
if politically motivated) would not have happened (see also Cartledge, pp.98-9, 
on the unifying factors in Greek religion; a nice instance in Herodotus 4.108.2). 

The second influence is the strengthening of the relatively new link with 
anthropology. Anthropology supplies fieldwork from cultures non-technological 
and non-literate which offers striking parallels to classical Greece. We all know 
about Evans-Pritchard and the Azande; anyone watching Melissa Llewellyn-Davies' 
BBC-2 series on the Maasai will have seen égnBela and the Thesmophoria alive and 
well and non-European. More importantly, anthoropology is very much alert to the 
problems of describing a culture not one's own. Another culture is another thought- 
world, structured by the language and religion of a particular group in a way 
which is not ours (Gould p.4, using Sapir). 

But if there is no common ground, if we cannot attempt a translation, then 
we have no hope of saying what — at any level of description — is going on, for 
we cannot tell how the other culture divides up its world. Nor, as anthropologists 
and ethologists know, can we provide a neutral description: ‘That man is pouring 
water on the baby's head’ is not value-free but misleading. Gould (p.1) rightly 
warns against ‘decoding’, supposing we have discovered what is really (in our 
terms) going on, as Finley (p.xii) warns against superficial analogy (‘heroes = 
= saints'). But interpretation and analogy are inescapable — and educative. 
Heroes do not equal saints. Heroes resemble one aspect of (some) Christian rel- 
igious tradition in that they are (probably) human beings especially close to 
the divine, whose aid may be invoked after their deaths: so we need not find 
them wholly baffling. 

But what qualifies you to be a hero is very different from what qualifies 
you to be a saint, as is your presumed experience of life after death and the 
kind of aid that may be requested (can any reader of LCM supply a classical in- 
stance of prayer for help in temptation?). And the differences are instructive 
about the way Greeks thought of their gods, or we of ours. Olympian Zeus differs 
from the Lord in liking viciously competitive sports (Cartledge’s comments, pp. 
112-3, on sport as the continuation of war by other means, strike a Liverpool 
metic as sadly topical), but we need not abandon hope of understanding why, or 
forget the evidence that he resembles the Lord in protecting the vulnerable 
(strangers, suppliants, beggars). 

xopal méoce Gal6aroc atAd. The gods of Olympus have died intestate for lack 
of worshippers. But (pace Cartledge p.98) a pluralist society of incompatible 
values should not find it so hard to enter the mental universe of polytheism; 
and, as this volume demonstrates, it is still possible to gain understanding of, 
and from, what classical Greece took to be divine revelation. 
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D.Bain(Manchester): Sophocles and Bufiuel LCM 10.7(Ju1.1985), 108 


wot &h ual ZopowAct note tH nointh nopeyevouny townévup tnd tivoc: ‘nic’, &on, 
'® Dopdurerc, Exerc mode tuppoSiova; Ett otdc te ef yuvarxl ovyylyveosar;" val 
dc, ‘eoptuer', Eon, 'S &vOoune> dovevéotata wévtor abtd éméguyov, Gonep Avuttévta. 
tiva val &yprov Seondétv ay. 

Plato, Republic 329b-c (Sophocles T 80a Radt) 
De modo particular duranto los ultimos afios, he comprobado la progresiva y, fi- 
nalmente, total desaparicién de mi instinto sexual, incluso en suefos. Me alegro, 
pues me parece haberme liberado de un tiranno. 

Luis Bunuel, Mi uZtino susptro, Barcelona 1983, 
p.52 (translation of Mon dernier soupir, Paris 
1982 [non uidt]) 


Unconscious reminiscence or happy coincidence? 
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WALDEMAR HECKEL(Calgary): The Macedonian veterans in Kilikta 
LCM 10.7(3u1.1985), 109-110 


N.G.L.Hammond's discussion of ‘Alexander's Veterans’ after his Death', GRBS 
25(1984), 51-61, raises some interesting points about the distribution and move- 
ments of the Macedonian veterans in the period 323-317 B.C.. On the subject of 
the Silvershields (or Argyraspids) however, Hammond's arguments do not convince: 
the Argyrasptds are thought to have been included in Perdikkas' Royal Army in 
321 (or 320, following the chronology of E.Manni, R.M.Errington et al.), but they 
are distinct from the troops left by Krateros in Kilikia in 322; these, Hammond 
argues, came into the service of Eumenes and fought (with some reluctance) against 
Krateros near the Hellespont (pp.56-7). Now, I do not doubt that many veterans of 
Alexander's campaigns, who had fought for Krateros (either as members of his own 
taxts of Pezhetatrot or under his general command), served with Eumenes, Alketas 
and/or Neoptolemos between 323 and 320. But I suspect that Hammond is wrong in 
ee that their forces included any troops who had served under Krateros in 
Kilikia. 

Diodorus 18.16.4 tells us that Krateros returned to Macedonia in 322 with a- 
bout six of the ten thousand veterans with whom he had left Opis in 324; the other 
four thousand remained in Kilikia. But who were the four thousand who stayed be- 
hind? And what became of them? I suggested an answer to the question in ‘The Car- 
eer of Antigenes', Symbolae Osloenses 57(1982), 57-67, esp.60-62, but Antigenes 
attracts no more attention in Oslo than he did in Kilikia. Yet he must be the key 
to the problem. When Alexander dismissed the veterans at Opis in 324, he gave -them 
Krateros as their leader and, since Krateros was seriously i1]1, appointed Polyper- 
chon as his second-in-command (Arrian 7.12.4). The other prominent officers who 
accompanied them were Polydamas, Gorgias, Kleitos and Antigenes (Justin 12.12.8; 
‘Adamas' is dittography after Polydamas, cf. LCM 6.3[Mar.1981], 63). Polydamas 
vanishes from our records, and Gorgias is unlikely to have been the same man who 
recognized the fallen Krateros in Plutarch's Ewnenes 7.6 (cf. Berve, Das Alexand- 
erretch 2.114, nr.235). Kleitos, on the other hand, reappears as commander of the 
Macedonian fleet at the Hellespont in 322 (Diodorus 18.15.8-9), and he will have 
taken some, though clearly not many, of the remaining four thousand veterans from 
Kilikia to Europe by sea. Antigenes, however, could not have returned to Macedonia, 
nor was he in Eumenes' army until after Antipatros' death in 319: in 321 (320) we 
find him in Egypt, where he was foremost among Perdikkas' assassins (Arrian, Succ. 
1.35; Diodorus 18.39.6). At that time, too, he was commander of the Silvershields 
(Arrian, Sueec.1.35). 

If the Silvershields were, in fact, superannuated hypaspists, then it is very 
likely that they were among the 10,000 veterans dismissed by Alexander at Opis in 
324, and that Antigenes, who was earlier associated with the hypaspists (Curtius 5. 
2.5; Arrian 5.16.3; cf. also Curtius 8.15.14), was their original commander (note 
also that the hypaspists traditionally numbered 3000, cf. Hammond p.53, as did the 
Argyraspids). It appears that Antigenes and the 3000 Silvershields were left in 
Kilikia by Krateros in 322 and that they represented the bulk of the troops left 
behind by him, the remainder being. veterans of White Kleitos' regiment. 

What were they up to in Kilikia, and how did they come to Egypt? I repeat my 
comments of 1982. ‘When Krateros and the veterans arrived in the satrapy [sc. Ki- 
likia] in late 324, it was in turmoil. Harpalos had fled to Greece, ultimately 
from Tarsos, taking with him his harlot-queen. Glykera and, doubtless, some of the 
treasures; for it is difficult to imagine that the man who had plundered Babylon 
left Tarsos untouched. Thereafter, the Pisidians killed in battle the Kilikian 
satrap, Balakros, a former somatophylax and possibly a son-in-law of Antipatros. 
Krateros spent the winter and the fotlowing spring restoring order to the area, 
which he was to hand over to the taxiarch Philotas, whom Alexander now sent out 
from Babylon. 

*... the argyraspids remained in Kilikia, entrusted with the protection of 
Philotas' satrapy and the treasury at Tarsos. But in the same year [i.e. 322] Per- 
dikkas crushed the Pisidians. and, in early 321, he moved. into Kilikia en route to 
Egypt. He expelled Philotas, who remained faithful. to Krateros, and won over the 
troops. of Antigenes, whom he now Ted against Ptolemy. So it was that Antigenes 
came to the Nile, where, according to our accounts, he soon turned against Perdik- 
kas and ... murdered him.' .(Symbolae Osloenses 57[1982], pp.61-62). 
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110 Hammond's suggestion that the Kilikian troops accompanied Eumenes to the Hel- 
lespont is as unlikely as F.Schachermeyr's proposal (Alexander in Bablyon und die 
Retehsordnung nach seinem Tode, Vienna 1970) that Antigenes reached Egypt in the 
company of Antipatros. Schachermeyr's suggestion fails to notice that Antipatros 
was scarcely further than Kilikia when Antigenes murdered Perdikkas, and that An- 
tipatros never did reach Egypt, picking up the remnants of Perdikkas' army at Tri- 
paradeisos in Syria. Hammond, on the other hand, ignores the fact that Perdikkas 
and Eumenes did not pass thorugh Kilikia in 323-322 (probably in order to avoid a 
confrontation with Krateros and/or Philotas), but took the northerly route to Ar- 
menia and the Kappadokia (perhaps following the route of the Ten Thousand as far 
as Armenia). Moreover, it was in Pisidia that Perdikkas decided to march on Egypt, 
and Eumenes was sent, either from there or from Kappadokia (Justin 13.6.10 implies 
that Eumenes may have remained in Kappadokia with the Kings), to the Hellespont 
before Perdikkas entered Kilikia. 

Hammond suggests that the men who served under Krateros in Kilikia found them- 
selves first in the army of Neoptolemos, one of Eumenes' subordinates. "On his de- 
feat the phalanx-troops of Neoptolemos were compelled to surrender and enter the 
service of Eumenes, Thus Eumenes ‘acquired a large number of Macedonians, men of 
valour’ (Diod.18.29.5, ...). These men were part and probably the larger part of 
the 4000 veterans left in Cilicia." (Hammond p.56). But Neoptolemos also went from 
Babylon to Armenia (his satrapy) and thence to Kappadokia, and I can see no way in 
which the veterans in Kilikia could have come into his service. On the other hand, 
since we know that Antigenes did accompany Krateros to Kilikia and Perdikkas to E- 
gypt, it makes more sense to assume that the veterans left behind in Kilikia also 
accompanied Antigenes and that they are the Argyraspids mentioned in the account of 
the unrest at Triparadeisos. 
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H.MacL.CURRIE(Teesside Poly): Horace, Odes 2.1.29-36, and Virgil, Aeneid 1.459-60 
LCM 10.7(Ju1.1985), 110-111 


quis non Latino sanguine pingutor 

campus sepuleris impta proelia 30 
testatur audttumque Medis 
Hesperiae sonttum ruinae? 


qut gurges aut quae flumina lugubris 
tgnara belli? quod mare Dauniae 
non decoloravere caedes? 35 
quae caret ora cruore nostro? 
Horace, Odes 2.1.29-36 


constitit et lacrimans ‘quis tam locus,' inquit, 'Achate, 
quae regio tn terris nostri non plena laboris?' 
Virgil, Aeneid 1.459-60 


The first piece in the second book of Horace's Odes is addressed to Pollio, 
being a laudation of him as historian of the civil war between Caesar and Pompey. 
The eighth and ninth stanzas, given above, show a ‘mournful eloquence’ (Nisbet 
and Hubbard, ed. of Odes 2, Oxford 1978, p.10), which is by implication Pollio's, 
and which stands out clearly against the more restrained style of the rest of the 
poem. The lines are concerned with the geographical extent of the conflict, and 
make their point through the device of expolitio (€Eepyacta) , for which again see 
Nisbet and Hubbard, p.26: we have the polyptoton of quis, the assonances of 29, 33 
and 36, the tricolon of 33-36, the abundantia and the variatio (especially of 
words for ‘blood’, ‘water’ and ‘Italian') — in all, a very striking set of verses. 
Included in them are what could be seen as reminiscences of Virgil's Georgics. 
pingutor (29) perhaps recalls Georgies 1.491-2 

nee futt tndignum superis bis sanguine nostro 
Emathiam et latos Haemt pinguescere campos, 
and for sepuleris ... testatur (30-31) see tbid. 497 
taque effossts mirabitur ossa sepuleris. 

The context of the two lines from the Aeneid is the visit by Aeneas and Ach- 
ates to the temple of Juno being built by Dido in her new city. On its walls they 
see pictures of events in the Trojan war. Aeneas, with tears in his eyes, remarks 
on how far and wide knowledge of their tragic suffering (laboris, 460; cf. 2.11 
breviter Trotae supremum audire Laborem) has spread. Horace's lines elaborate the 
theme of diverse and scattered theatres of bloody warfare. The topic of war is 
common to both passages, and, though distinct in general style, each is structured 
interrogatively. And they have a similarity of emotional atmosphere. Are they 
related? 


Holford-Strevens on Gellius & Apuleius LCM 10.7(Jul.1985) 


Virgil was working on the Aeneid between 26 B.C. and his death in 19, the 
Georgies having been completed about 29. During the 30s, it would seem, Horace 
began to lay the foundations of the collection which was to be 'published', appar- 
ently, in 23, and which we know as Odes 1-3. Earlier in this same book of the 
Aeneid (1.199), Virgil's o passt graviora ... could have been inspired by Horace's 
o fortes peioraque passi | mecum saepe viri at Odes 1.7.30f. (a poem seemingly 
written before 30 — see Nisbet and Hubbard, ed. of Odes 1, Oxford 1970, p.91), 
though both passages look back to Homer (or maybe rather to Naevius — Servius 
auct. on Aeneid 1.198). 

The date of the Pollio ode is not at all certain; Nisbet and Hubbard, p.10, 
tentatively put it about 34. The Georgics reminiscences, if accepted, could indi- 
cate a later date, though Horace could have been familiar with the lines before 
formal publication. If Horace did borrow from the Georgice, then at Aeneid 1.459f. 
Virgil was perhaps repaying the compliment. Or, again, he could simply have been 
adopting, unconsciously and for his own poetic purpose, something of the pattern 
and force of what is undoubtedly a memorable utterance. 

Whatever the truth, Virgil's locution quis ... locus, ... quae regio goes 
back to early Latin and the use of synonymous pairs of words in legal and sacral 
style (see R.G.Austin on Aeneid 6.670 quae regio ... , quis ... locus, where he 
refers to H.Haffter, Untersuchungen zur altlateinischen Dichtersprache, Berlin 
1934, p.81, and cf. Plautus, Pseudolus 595 hi loct sunt atque hae regiones, and 
Rudens 227 haee loca atque hae regiones, Lucilius 189 (Marx) loco ... ae regione, 
Lucretius 2.534, 4.786 regione locoque). This usage is in turn related to the 
- Wider phenomenon in early Latin poetry of parallelism, which I have discussed in 
a recent article, ‘Parallelism in Plautus', Latomus 43(1984), 560-70). 

Classical Hebrew poetry shows parallelism of three distinct kinds, which 
were first treated by Robert Lowth in 1753: synonymous parallelism (the commonest 
type), consisting in the simple repetition of the same thought in slightly differ- 
ent words; antithetical parallelism, produced by contrasting the first member 
with the second; synthetic parallelism, in which the first member is developed or 
completed by a similar thought in the second (or third, when it is triplets that 
are in question). This feature of Hebrew poetry is found frequently in early Latin 
poetry, but has not hitherto been specifically recognized. 

Whether deliberate or accidental, a resemblance surely exists, given the par- 
ticular contexts, between the two questions, quae caret ora cruore nostro? and 
quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 
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L.A.HOLFORD-STREVENS (Oxford): aduersaria minora Gelliana et Apuleianum 


_ LOM 10.7(Ju1.1985), 111-112 


1. WA 1.3.19 hoe profecto nemo ignorauit, et 'priusquam Theognis', quod Lucilius 
ait, 'nasceretur’. ; 

Of the attempts made to restore Lucilius' words it suffices to say that in 
his day the subjunctive would have been impossible in such a sentence unless it 
stood in oratio obliqua (leumann-Hofmann-Szantyr ii.600, §323c); Gellius by con- 
trast uses it at 12.12.3, 19.8.1. The Greek verse that Lucilius worked from runs 
(Fr. com. ine.461 Kock) toutl uty fServ nolv Séoyviv yeyovévat 
and would make a perfect Latin septenarius 

hoe quidem prius sctebam quam Theognis natus est. ; 
We have no reason to suppose that Lucilius changed the person (note that the ori- 
ginal cannot come from Old Comedy unless Plutarch's tery is a modernization of 


o NA 1.3.27 = Favorinus fr.100 B. fh warounévn xdeic noph tot¢ &vipdmoig tobtd 
totiyv tyeorc GupiPelag év ECéovtt. 

Read by rule totto €or.v. 

3. WA 1.15.3 (and 12.4.2) Vlexen. 

Read Viixem (Housman, CP 834-5 = JPh 31[1910], 259-60. 

4. WA 2.22.18 partim autem sunt, qut pro octo duodecim factant tertios quattuor 
tn media loca inserentes circwn meridiem <et> septentriones eadem 
ratione, qua secundi quattuor intersiti sunt inter primores duos 

ortentem occidentemque. 

Some people reckon not eight winds but twelve, inserting a third quartet at 
30° to N and S, in the same way that the second quartet was inserted between the 
first pair at 30° to E and W. One would have expected not duos but quattuor, and 
probably understood rather than expressed: although Thrasyalces had declared Bo- . 
péac and Nétoc were the sole primary winds (Strabo 29C.), there is no trace of 
that paradoxical theory in this chapter. Either, then, inter primores duos means 
‘between the other two primary winds', or duos should be deleted. Commentators 
do not help, but Marache betrays awareness of the problem by translating ‘entre 
les vents primitife', ignoring the duos still printed in his text. 
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112 5. WA 2.26.5 cum aliter rubeat ignis, aliter sanguis, aliter ostrum, aliter 
erocum, <aliter aurum>. 

altter aurwn was added by J.F.Gronovius for concinnity with the later sequ- 
ence ignewn aliquid dicit et flammeum et sanguineum et croceum et ostrinum et au- 
reum. By parity of reasoning we should insert aliter flamma after ignis; flames 
are not of the same hue as the burning fuel, and flammeus, despite Valerius Flac- 
cus 5.360-361, tends towards the yellows (being especially used of the bride's 
flammeum or Lutewn robe), whereas igneus is used of reds in our narrower sense, 
scarlet, Tyrian purple (crimson), the planet Mars: see J.André, Etude sur les 
termes de couleur dans la langue latine, Paris 1949, 114-116. 

6. WA 9.14.20-25 aut ‘facies’ ergo in casu patrio aut 'facio' Quadrigarium scrip- 
sisse existimandun est; 'facte' autem in nullo uetert libro 
seriptum reppert. * in casu autem dandi, qui purissime locutt 
sunt, non 'factet', uti nunc dicitur, sed 'facte' dixerunt. 

22 Tuctlius in saturis 'primun' inquit 'facie quod honestae | 
ttantis accedit'. **Lucilius in libro septimo 'qui te diligat 
aetatis facieque tuae se | fautorem ostendat, fore anicum pol- 
liceatur'; **sunt tamen non pauct, qui utroubt 'facit' legant. 
25 sed C.Caesar in libro de analogia secundo 'huius die' et 'hut- 
us specte' dicendum putat. 

The traditional emendation of aetatis to aetati in §23, and the substitution 
of et | aetatt (L.MUller) or et | annis (Bahrens) in §22, restore confidence in 
§§21-24; but the discontinuity between §§24 and 25 induced Marshall to delete §21, 
retaining aetatis but not proposing a genitive in place of tantis. accedit, how- 
ever, would naturally stand with the dative, and without §21 the bald Luctlius in 
saturis, following directly on §20, is most unwelcome. The lack of a book number 
in §22 and of idem in §23 (contrast §15 idem Matius in xxiii) remain as proof 
that the redaction of this passage is incomplete; Marshall's deletion would there- 
fore be of doubtful merit even if it improved cohesion; since it merely substit- 
utes two difficulties for one, it should be rejected. (Gellius himself, conceding 
to modern usage, writes perniciei at 3.7.4; but the first metrically attested da- 
tive of this type is the interpolated verse Manilius 5.698). 

7. 17.2.15 teyévew teod 

Read tepeviv. 

8. 17.3.4 quam omdptoug, qui dicuntur in agro Thebano natt. 

Read Enoptotc. 

9. 17.8.7 &A’otm Cote ofa goimn mepl tov SoSpov yéyove tHyEpov. 

Read ota; there is no such word as gotxoc. Of course goiun properly means 
‘shivering’, not 'frost'; its use here suits well with the bogus Attic of the age. 
Note that yéyove is misused for fv. 

10. 18.9.6 nam, quod in uersu Plautino est 'sectius quam somia', nihil in alter- 
as partes (Hertz: plus cod.Buslid.) argwnenti habet. 

A schoolmaster and a scholar have been arguing whether the correct forms are 
inseque insequenda or insece insecenda. The scholar prefers the latter forms, and 
cites Plautus, Menaechni 1047, with the form sectius (we read setius) and a per- 
verse interpretation, nihilo minus sectius = nthtlo magis narranda. Gellius now 
tells us that he has found insece in an old MS of Livius Andronicus, in which he 
trusts. He continues with the sentence quoted above: Rolfe renders '... lends no 
weight to the opposite opinion’; but since the verse has been cited in support of 
the reading Gellius accepts, ‘opposite’ gives the wrong sense. Since Gellius goes 
on to say that the -qu- and -c- forms have the same etymology, the sense required 
in §6 is that the verse offers no support for either party; and for alter after a 
negative in this sense there is a precise parallel at Livy 40.20.4 medios nec in 
alterius fauorem inelinatos. We may compare o06t mpdc Etepov and the like in Greek. 
11. 19.9.12 = Valerius Aedituus fr.2.1 Morel-Blichner 

quid faculam praefers, Phileros, qua est ntl opus nobis? 

The MSS, together with F, whose independence has been asserted by Marshall but 
widely denied (see L.Gamberale, RFIC 103[1975], 49-55), read qua, the family que; 
all copies have ni(e)hil est. But as Baehrens and Morel, thouch not Blchner, saw, 
Valerius must have written quae nil opus nobis; and there is no reason why Gellius 
should not have read precisely that. One interpolator will have added the verb, 
another imposed the classical ablative; Gellius himself might have warned them a- 
gainst both errors, at 5.8.7 and 17.2.15. 
11. Apuleius, de deo Socratis 13, p.21.5-11 Thomas 

nam proinde ut nos patti possunt omnia animorun placamenta uel tnettamen- 

ta, ut et tra tneitentur et misericordia flectantur et donts tnuttentur 

et prectbus leniantur et contwnelits exasperentur et honoribus mulceant- 

ur altisque omnibus ad stmilem nobis modum uartent. 

If incitamenta be the genus, we do not expect the very first (or any) species 
to be inettentur, despite Apuleius’ fondness for this word-family; read inritentur 
(cf. inritatiores at Met.9.36, p.230.28 Helm). The corruption so soon after incita- 
menta is the easiest in the world. 
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